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a definite object in view, the society subsequently becomes a distinct entity. It acquires reputation and power; it often collects endowments and acquires vested interests of various kinds. By degrees those who act as officers are drawn aside by their private interests, and there is no setting a limit to the possible divergence of the institution from the intentions of its founders.
It is hardly requisite to illustrate this statement; instances of degeneration pour upon us. St. Katharine's Hospital in Regent's Park, the city companies, sundry ancient colleges before their reformation, the Inns of Court, as they were not long ago, are sufficient instances. The change, however, is not always correctly described as degeneration; though diverging from its original purpose, a society often develops into something of unexpected utility. A small benefaction for the erection of a hospital leads to the creation of a great medical and scientific school. A convivial club of a score of members grows into the greatest of learned societies. By far the most singular of such transformations, however, is that of the Freemasons' societies.
The Freemasons' lodges were originally simple trade societies of the skilful builders who in the Middle Ages raised our grand cathedrals and our beautiful parish churches. A lodge was established at York as early as A.D. 926, and the order is said to have been introduced into England some centuries before, perhaps in 674. However that may be, the societies retained their distinctive trade character throughout the Middle Ages, as we learn incidentally from the Act 3 Henry VI. cap. 1, against masons who " confederate themselves in chapiters and assemblies." That great builder, William of "Wyke-